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Drumming, Part I (1971) Steve Reich 
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Lecture demonstration: 
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Birth of Time (2016) Russell Hartenberger 

Nexus: Bob Becker, Bill Cahn, Russell Hartenberger, Garry Kvistad 
Vocalists: Kathy Armstrong, Christine Duncan, Suba Sankaran 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


Drumming, Part I by Steve Reich 

For one year, between the fall of 1970 and the fall of 
1971, I worked on what turned out to be the longest 
piece I have ever composed. Drumming lasts from 55 
to 75 minutes (depending on the number of repeats 
played) and is divided into four parts that are performed 
without pause. The first part is for four pairs of tuned 
bongo drums, stand-mounted and played with sticks; 
the second, for three marimbas played by nine players 
together with two women’s voices; the third, for three 
glockenspiels played by four players together with 
whistling and piccolo; and the fourth section is for all 
these instruments and voices combined. 

I am often asked what influence my visit to Africa in 
the summer of 1970 had on Drumming. The answer 
is confirmation. It confirmed my intuition that acoustic 
instruments could be used to produce music that was 
genuinely richer in sound than that produced with 
electronic instruments, as well as confirming my natural 
inclination towards percussion (I became a drummer at 
the age of 14). 

Drumming begins with two drummers building up the 
basic rhythmic pattern of the entire piece from a single 
drum beat, played in a cycle of 12 beats with rests on 
all the other beats. Gradually additional drumbeats are 
substituted for rests, one at a time, until the pattern is 
completely built up. The reduction process is simply the 
reverse where rests are gradually substituted for beats, 
one at a time, until only a single beat remains. 

There is, then, only one basic rhythmic pattern for 
Drumming. This pattern undergoes changes of pitch, 
phase position and timbre, but all the performers play 
this pattern, or some part of it, throughout the entire 
piece. 

Note by Steve Reich, 1971 


Birth of Time by Russell Hartenberger 

Birth of Time is a composition for percussionists and 
vocalists based on rhythmic and melodic concepts 
used in West African music. The piece opens with 
marimbas and vibraphone playing melodic speech 
fragments that are derived from words and phrases 
used in my book Performance Practice in the Music of 
Steve Reich. Songs from the Ewe dance music Gahu 
then appear that use lyrics from the book including 
phrases taken from this quote by Olivier Messiaen: 


“Let us not forget that the first, essential element 
in music is Rhythm, and that Rhythm is first and 
foremost the change of number and duration. 
Suppose that there were a single beat in all the 
universe. One beat; with eternity before it and 
eternity after it. A before and an after. That is the 
birth of time. Imagine then, almost immediately, 
a second beat. Since any beat is prolonged by 
the silence which follows it, the second beat will 
be longer than the first. Another number, another 
duration. That is the birth of Rhythm.” 

Robert S. Johnson, Messiaen (London: J. M. Dent & 
Sons, Ltd., 1975). 

The Gahu songs are accompanied by marimbas 
and vibraphone playing melodic adaptations of 
rhythms from the West African dance/drum pieces, 
Akom and Gahu. The Gahu songs are taken from 
Kathy Armstrong’s arrangements, Songs from Gahu , 
published by Boosey & Hawkes. 

Song lyrics: 

From me flows what you call time. 

There’s no more that I can say. 

It all comes down to forms of life. 

There’s no more that I can say in a long, dark night of 
the soul. 

I heard a voice come washing up like waves on the 
shore. 

I heard a voice come washing up like waves on the 
shore like magic time. 

I heard a voice come washing up like waves on the 
shore, what more can I say? 

What can you say about the rhythm I play? 

I heard a voice come washing up like waves on the 
shore like magic time. 

I heard a voice come washing up like waves on the 
shore, what more can I say? 

One single beat in all the universe. 

A single beat for all eternity. That is the birth of time. 

Just one single beat for all eternity. 

One single beat in all the universe 
That is the birth of time. 

Just one beat, one single beat. 

One single beat. 

Note by Russell Hartenberger 


